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certain "Seignior Propsero," whose name ap- 
pears in chap. 22 of The Second Report of 
Doctor Faustus (1594). 

It seems that this name does not refer to a 
famous horse of the time, as Mr. Eichards con- 
jectures, but to a foreign horseman (an Italian, 
to judge by the name), who acquired fame 
and imitators for a time in England, on account 
of his cruel method of controlling horses. This 
control he gained by means of a " cavezan " or 
"muzroule," a nose-band of iron, leather, or 
wood, fixed to the nose. 

I find him mentioned in this connection as 
early as 1589 in Lyly's Martinist pamphlet 
Pappe with an hatchet: 1 "But if like a restie 
lade thou wilt take the bitt in thy mouth, and 
then runne ouer hedge and ditch, thou shalt be 
broke as Prosper broke his horses, with a muz- 
roule, portmouth, and a martingall, and so haue 
thy head runne against a stone wall." 2 

The spelling " Seignior Propsero " is a mis- 
print. In Michael Baret's Hipponomie or the 
Vineyard of Horsemanship (1618) 3 it is cor- 
rectly given as " Signior Prospero " : " For when 
Signior Prospero, first came into England, he 
flourished in fame for a time; (through that 
affectionated blindnes we are vailed withall, in 
exalting strangers for their strange fashions) 
and so, though he vsed such tormenting Caue- 
zans as were more fit for a massacring butcher 
then a Horseman, yet for all that well was he 
that could goe neerest him in such Turkish 
tortures: And besides those, he would haue a 
thicke truncheon to beat those Cauezans into 
his nose, the further to torment him, as if 
Art had consisted in cruell torturing poore 
horses." * 

A fuller quotation than Mr. Eichard gives 
fiom The Second Report of Doctor Faustus 
might point more clearly to Signior Prospero's 

bond's Lyly, Vol. rn, p. 410, 1. 7. 

a Prosper as an abbreviation of Prospero occurs 
in the Tempest, ii, 2, 2 ; m, 3, 99. 

3 Bk. n, ch. 20 ('Of the Headstraine ' ) , p. 71. 
Quoted in Bond's Lyly, Vol. nr, p. 586, n. 

4 On p. lib of Blundevil's Art of Biding (1609) 
there is reference to the "musroll" with a word in 
its defence. (See N.E.D. under "musroll"). An 
examination of this book might reveal further refer- 
ence to Signior Prospero. 



perfect control of his horse. The unusual sight 
of "the Elephant flying from the horse and 
the horse following the Elephant " suggests, at 
any rate, the peculiar means employed by Sig- 
nior Prospero to compel his horse to overcome a 
natural fear. 

M. P. Tilley. 
Ami Arbor, Mioh. 



Date of Hugo's Expiation 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — All the editions that I know of Hugo's 
Expiation, in les Chdtiments (except the new 01- 
lendorff-Imprimerie Nationale edition), 1 give the 
date "1852" at the end of the poem. The 
"Edition originate, " published at Brussels in 
1853, gives "Jersey, 30 novembre, 1852"; the 
" Edition ne varietur " gives "Jersey, 25-30 no- 
vembre, 1852." On the other hand, the ms. at 
the Bibliotheque Nationale — which Mr. B. M. 
Woodbridge, of Harvard University, has kindly 
examined for me — has at the end " 25 9™ — 30 — 
Jersey" (no year), and after v. 282 — the second 
part of Part vi — the date "14 novembre, 1847." 

Basing their belief on this discrepancy and on 
certain differences in the handwriting of the ms., 
P. et V, Glachant, in their Papier s d' autrefois, p. 
70, say : "L' Expiation . . . se terminait . . . apres 
le vers Et I'oeian rendit son cereueil d, la France. 
— II est clair que le poete n'avait d'abord pr6- 
tendu que rappeler, en guise de lecon morale, les 
d&astres de Napoleon l er , depuis 1' expedition de 
Eussie. La peinture indignee de la cour de Na- 
poleon III, qui occupe les divisions vi et vn, a 
6te" annexed apres coup — Les trois premieres 
strophes de la division v semblent, pareillement, 
posterieures a la conception initiale." 

Apart from the fact that the line Et I'oc&an 
rendit son eercueil a la France would make an 
abrupt and unnatural ending, the examination of 
the ms. makes the theory of the Glachants scarcely 
tenable. The date " 1847 "—which comes at the 
bottom of p. 158 of the ms. — and the last nine 
stanzas of Part v are written with the darker ink, 

1 At the end of the poem there is given in this edition 
simply the date " 25-30 novembre. Jersey " ( No year). 
Beginning on p. 497 is a two-page note entitled "Les dif- 
ferences cle dates," attempting to justify Hugo's habit of 
dating his poems, in the printed editions, on the anniver- 
sary of some important event ; there is no reference to 
V Expiation. On pp. 431-432 is a brief note on this poem, 
reading, in part: "Ce manuscrit off re plusieurs types 
d'e'critnre. — La cinquieme division est datee de 1847 ; 
V. H. a ajoute' a Jersey les trois premieres strophes et les 
guillemets." According to Mr. Woodbridge, who ex- 
amined the MS. carefully on two occasions, there are only 
two, — not "several" — handwritings: the 2d and 3d, but 
not the 1st, stanzas of Part v are written in the margin. 
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dried with powder, and in the large, hold hand- 
writing of the later period ; all the rest of the 
poem and the date at the end are written with the 
paler ink, without powder, and in the smaller 
handwriting of the earlier period. 

It is well known that numerous discrepancies 
exist between the dates in Hugo's mss. and those 
in the printed editions of his works ; in the present 
instance, where the earlier date is in the later 
writing and the later date in the earlier writing, 
there would seem to be obvious falsification of 
some sort. V. 322 — Empire a grand spectacle — 
might be taken to indicate that the poem was 
written after the assumption of the imperial title 
by Napoleon III on December 2, 1852, that is, 
even later than the date given in the printed edi- 
tion. I shall be grateful if any one can throw 
any light on the question of the true date of this 
poem. 

Geo. N. Henning. 
George Washington University. 



"Eastward Hoe" and bicched bones. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — I should like to correct a misinterpre- 
tation, as I think, in Professor CarletonF. Brown's 
"An additional note on bicched bones," Mod. 
Lang. Notes, xxm, 159-160. 

The quotation from Marston's play obviously 
does not mean, as Professor Brown interprets, by 
a "figure, though not altogether clear," that the 
old usurer is to be transformed into "a dog's car- 
case" (note the plural apostrophe dogs' in the 
quotation), whose bones and skin are to be used 
for making dice and parchment The passage 
contains no figure, but is a straightforward state- 
ment of fact, and means exactly what it says. 
Quicksilver is upbraiding the usurer, Security, 
for his covetousness and brutality, and exclaims 
in his anger : "I hope to live to see dogs' meat 
(i. e., food) made of the old usurer's flesh [his 
flesh becoming dogs' food is no doubt a reminis- 
cence of Ahab], dice of his (the usurer's) bones, 
and indentures of his (the usurer's, not the dog's) 
skin." The whole question as to whether parch- 
ment was ever made of dog-skin thus evaporates 
entirely, leaving in its stead a vicious and most 
appropriate thrust at Security, for the words of 
Quicksilver that follow: "And yet his skin is 
too thick to make parchment, 'twould make good 
boots for a peter-man (fisherman) to catch salmon 
in " are not added, as Professor Brown interprets, 
because " Quicksilver himself was aware that his 
figure was defective at this point," but "thick- 
skinned " is here used of the usurer in the figura- 



tive sense of " feelingless, " "cruel," which Se- 
curity is shown conspicuously to be. He is too 
"thick-skinned" to permit of his skin being 
made into parchment. That this is the meaning, 
the last words of the speech, which immediately 
follow, clearly show : "Your only smooth skin 
to make fine vellum is your Puritan's skin ; they 
be the smoothest and slickest knaves in a coun- 
try." The peculiar aptness of associating Secu- 
rity's skin, even in this jesting way, with inden- 
tures is obvious. He has been bringing people 
into his " parchment toils " — to use his own ex- 
pression of a few pages back — all his days, and 
it would be only natural to wish to see the tables 
turned and his own skin used to serve as such an 
indenture (if it were not too thick) ; equally ap- 
propriate is the thought that the man who has 
been making a business of robbing men as a 
usurer all his life should, even after death, through 
having his bones made into dice, continue to be 
the means of their undoing. This interpretation 
makes an especially appropriate, as well as a fine 
and powerful passage of Quicksilver's speech.— 
It turns out, thus, that this quotation is not a 
proof of dogs' bones being made into dice, but a 
hypothetical —or rather optative — one of human 
bones being so used, as referred to a little later in 
Professor Brown's note (p. 160). 



Brown University. 



J. B. E. Jonas. 



Parallels between Peele and Tennyson 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — It is interesting to observe that among 
the many parallels to be found in Tennyson's 
writings and those of earlier authors, there is at 
least one very striking instance of such similarity 
between Tennyson and Peele ; and a number of 
others which, though of less significance, are 
worthy of passing remark. 

The most noticeable of these parallels is that 
of CEnone's Complaint (in The Arraignment of 
Paris) and the swallow song (in The Princess) : 

"Thou luckless wretch I becomes not me to wear 
The poplar tree for triumph of my love : 
Then as my joy, my pride of love is left, 
Be thou unclothed of thy lovely green." 

" Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green?" 

Of the less striking parallels, i. e., those which 
deal with ideas which are fairly common to all 
poetry, two instances of similarity come readily to 
mind. The first of these is that of Thestylis' song 
(Arr. of Par.), and the second song in The Mil- 
ler' s Daughter : 



